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A VINDICATION OF THE BOERS. 

A REJOINDER TO ME. SYDNEY BROOKS. 

BY A DIPLOMAT. 



One of the principal arguments used against the Boers is 
that they are not only a stationary, but a positively retrograde, peo- 
ple. Among the proofs adduced to substantiate this charge, no 
one has thought, "et pour cause" of mentioning the fact that 
they are totally ignorant of the art of using the press as a 
means of influencing public opinion. 

The English, with whom, through centuries of initiation, the 
press has become such a mighty instrument of combat or propa- 
ganda, have flooded the world with a mass of publications de- 
signed to ruin the Boer cause in both hemispheres. The success 
of this campaign has been facilitated by the fact that foreign in- 
terests in the Transvaal, other than English, could only hope to 
benefit by it simultaneously with the English interests. Thus, 
the United States and even France have endorsed the British view 
of the question. On the other hand, the Boers have done noth- 
ing to meet their adversaries on this most important field of in- 
ternational warfare. Trusting exclusively to diplomatic action 
and military resistance to foil the purpose of the English — with 
what success in the former line the ostentatious passage of the 
German Emperor from sympathy to indifference, and the open 
opposition of France to their claims, have already told us; and, 
in the latter line, England's determination makes it only too easy 
to predict — they have totally neglected to enlist public sympathy 
in foreign countries on their side; and yet their case offers aspects 
which, properly presented, could not fail to cause the impartial 
mind to pause and deny the righteousness of the English demands. 
Whether this feeling would take the form of any practical ad- 
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vantage to the Boers, is more than questionable; but it is al- 
ways desirable for a nation, if only in the interest of morality and 
its own reputation, to establish its innocence and proclaim the 
guilt of the aggressor. 

It has struck the writer of these pages that what the Boer gov- 
ernment and citizens have refrained from doing, a foreigner, 
totally unconnected with them, might think of achieving, prompt- 
ed thereto simply by his sympathy with the persecuted, and by the 
innate impulse of man to disprove error and combat injustice. 
By placing myself on the broad grounds of public and interna- 
tional law, natural equity and history, I hope to cover the whole 
subject of the debate now raging between the "Paramount Power" 
in South Africa and the Boers, and so help in popularizing the 
conclusion that the Transvaal is only fighting for dear life against 
a foe who is meditating a crime nearly as great as was the sup- 
pression of Poland. 

Before going deeper into the matter, I should like to express 
the sentiment that, in constituting myself the champion of the 
Boers, or rather of international faith and honesty, in a United 
States Beview, I address myself more particularly to that section 
of the American people whose inborn love of truth and justice 
will not allow their judgment to be obscured by sympathy of race, 
or by a certain analogy of situations and methods of solution be- 
tween what was the Cuban Question for the Americans, and what 
is the Transvaal Question for the English. 

The July number of the North American Beview contains 
a very interesting article by Mr. Sydney Brooks, dealing with the 
subject we have in hand from the English point of view. It has 
occurred to me that an excellent way of carrying out my object 
is to follow Mr. Brooks in his very complete statement of the ease, 
esteeming that, if I can prove the appreciations of this earnest 
and well equipped upholder of the Uitlander Credo to be false, I 
shall have achieved a sufficient triumph for the Boers. 

After deploring the breakdown of the negotiations between 
President Krttger and Sir Alfred Milner, in which sentiment 
everybody must join, Mr. Brooks prefaces his account of the 
present condition of affairs in the Transvaal with a short review 
of what is known as the Suzerainty question. Prom this de- 
scription we gather that, as a result of a struggle reaching far 
back into the beginning of the century, and marked by the pas- 
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sionate attachment of the Boers to their independence and hy a 
lesser tenacity of feeling on the part of the English, two conven- 
tions were concluded — one at Pretoria, the other in London; the 
last of which, although giving away a great deal of the authority 
maintained by England over the Transvaal, notwithstanding the 
defeat at Majuba Hill, still kept the Republic in a state of sub- 
jection to English control in one or two things. Mr. Brooks 
goes on to say, and he proves it vigorously, that this right of par- 
tial control — call it "suzerainty" or anything else, the term has 
nc importance — to which England clings with great fervor, espec- 
ially since the discovery of gold in the Transvaal, constitutes a 
worthless instrument in her hands, whereas it is wormwood and 
gall to the Boers. Finally, Mr. Brooks suggests — and this sug- 
gestion should be particularly noticed, because it embodies his 
idea of a solution of the Transvaal question — that the total sur- 
render of this right of control on the part of the English should 
and might be a means of achieving a settlement of the affairs in 
dispute, because "there are probably few concessions President 
Krttger would not be glad to make, in order to sweep away the 
limitations on the full sovereignty of the Transvaal and place the 
Bepublic on an equality with Great Britain." 

Now, here I part from Mr. Brooks. If it is an illusory ad- 
vantage for England to claim suzerainty over the Transvaal, as 
granted by the London convention, it would be no less illusory 
a concession to the Republic to free her from the effect of mere 
empty words. Undoubtedly, the Boers would derive a moral sat- 
isfaction from the proclamation of their complete independence; 
but, before making a bargain in that direction, President Krttger, 
of whose shrewdness Mr. Brooks is rightly assured, must see to 
it that he does not give very valuable wares in exchange for false 
coin. Why, if the proposition of Mr. Brooks means anything at 
all, it signifies that the privilege of freeing itself from an insig- 
nificant state of dependency is to be acquired by the Transvaal 
for the enfranchisement of the Uitlanders — that is to say, for a 
weapon with which the English will obtain a complete mastery 
over it. There is mockery in Mr. Brooks' advice; although he 
may deny this by saying, as in fact he does say in the course of 
his argument, that the enfranchisement of the English will not 
lead to any substitution of authority in the Transvaal. He may 
say so; but who can help smiling at such a declaration. However, 
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this aspect of the case should not concern us just yet. Let us 
first look into the matter of enfranchisement, considered as a 
grievance of the Fitlanders, and speak of it together with their 
other complaints. 

The whole Transvaal issue hinges on one question: Have the 
Boers the right to govern themselves as they choose; or, rather, 
have the English the right to interfere with the form of govern- 
ment, administration and life that the Boers have chosen for 
themselves? The answer to this query involves considerations of 
public and international law which are of great importance. 

It is the practice of those Powers who have embarked on coloni- 
zation to occupy territories belonging to savage or semi-savage 
populations, without much reference to the lawfulness of the op- 
eration. In this way, England, France, Germany, ill-advised 
Italy, and, recently, the United States have spread their domin- 
ion over immense tracts of country. Challenged to prove the 
justifiableness of their conduct, they will begin by solemnly invok- 
ing the clauses of conventions concluded with local potentates; and, 
when the flimsiness and utter hypocrisy of this line of defence are 
denounced — for we all know the part that intimidation and gin 
play in these transactions — they fall back on the plea that they 
are acting in the name of the higher interests of humanity; nay, 
some say, and they have said it in verse (vide Kipling's poem on 
"The White Man's Burden"), that they are sacrificing them- 
selves in behalf of a high notion of duty. Thus, quite a new doc- 
trine has sprung up. Undoubtedly, the substitution of enlight- 
ened Enropean or American rule for the primitive and too often 
ferocious modes of savage administration benefits mankind and 
the natives themselves, for whom it is not much of a gain, but 
still a gain, to die from gin instead of by murdering one another. 
Yet it would seem that there is something lame in the colonial 
doctrine, since, even in the most flagrant cases of incapacity on 
the part of barbarous races to govern themselves, the violent or 
stealthy occupation of their territories causes a secret unrest to 
the public conscience and mind. This uneasiness does not re- 
sult so much from the long standing conviction, confirmed by the 
accusations imprudently hurled by the Powers against one another 
in their spiteful moods, that national, and sometimes only per- 
sonal, greed is at the bottom of colonization, as from a deeper, 
though vaguer, source of misgiving. If we exert our minds to 
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give body and shape to this feeling, we recognize in it the in- 
stinctive revolt of our nature against anything that threatens the 
foundations of society; and this the colonial doctrine does, be- 
cause it is the indirect negation of the principle of property, 
whether individual or national. That this is so, and that it con- 
tains the germ of shocking disturbances to the peace of the world, 
— a germ whose growth helps to render even more farcical the 
meeting of the conference which recently sat at the Hague — is 
strikingly proved by what is going on in China, and, what is of 
more special interest to us, by the events hurriedly preparing in 
the Transvaal. 

From being applied only to the savage populations of Africa 
and Asia, the principle of the rights of superior races and civiliza- 
tions has come, by a steep incline, to mean also that it has refer- 
ence to countries like the Celestial Empire and the Boer Repub- 
lic. Between the Zulus and the Boers, what is the difference? 
Only one of degree. Fine reasoning clears the way for the per- 
petration of any outrage on the liberty and sovereignty of minor 
or weak States. 

I do not mean to contradict my former statement, which is 
sincere, notwithstanding the irony it seems to contain, regarding 
the general profit arising from the substitution of civilization for 
barbarism — especially when the barbarism is of a sanguinary kind 
— and the justification of transfer of territory in such cases; but 
what I want to point out is that, invented in an hour of need, 
a principle has been laid down which is false, because it is loose 
in its aim and wording, and thus leaves the door open to abuse. 
We are thus confronted with the angry claims of the English to 
govern in the Transvaal — enfranchisement means nothing else — 
followed by threats of war if they are not satisfied. 

The demonstration of the inferiority of the Boers is eagerly 
undertaken by Mr. Brooks, who calls the situation in the Trans- 
vaal "almost too fantastic for serious presentation." On the one 
hand, we are presented with a bright sketch of the qualities and 
achievements of the Uitlanders; on the other, with a sombre pic- 
ture of the Boers, which represents them as being in a semi-bar- 
barous condition. Mr. Brooks says: 

"A half nomad people, of sullen and unsocial temperament, severed 
from Europe and Its influences for over two hundred years, living 
rudely and contentedly on the vast, arid holdings where their sheep 
and cattle are pastured— each man as far as maybe from his neigh- 
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bor— disdaining trade, disdaining agriculture, ignorant to an almost 
inconceivable degree of ignorance, without music, literature or art, 
superstitious, grimly religious, they are in all things, except courage 
and stubbornness of character, the very antithesis of the strangers 
settled among them." 

And yet, horribile didu, these strangers are kept "in complete 
subjection to their bucolic task masters." Thus, out of the su- 
periority of the TJitlanders arises a demand for a share in the 
legislation of the Transvaal; and, because this is opposed, it be- 
comes an additional grievance, the principal one. 

Now, what are the specific grievances originally formulated by 
the TJitlanders? Mr. Brooks speaks of bad administration, as il- 
lustrated by the absence of sufficient police and sanitary arrange- 
ments, by the prostitution of the law courts to the whims of 
the legislature, and by the adoption of prohibitive measures 
against commerce and industry and the spread of the English lan- 
guage. Even if this is a correct representation of the state of 
things in the Transvaal — and it may be, except in its reference to 
justice, which is susceptible of reservations — the English cannot 
make it a plea for the suppression of Boer government, because 
that government, although primitive and slowly progressive, as 
I can afford to admit it is, does not come within the class of in- 
stitutions which are an outrage to the moral feelings of man- 
kind and provide the only excuse a State can invoke for the sup- 
pression of another State. No Englishman, I hope, will deny 
that the essential notions of morality, if not of civilization, pervade 
the Transvaal State. What is missing in it, is a set of institutions 
and ideas productive of well being and luxury. The faculty of a 
people to dispense with these, calls forth the frequent commenda- 
tion of the English themselves in their political and social litera- 
ture, as well as in their current talk, with the help of expressions 
such as "healthy simplicity of life," "freedom from the enervating 
and corrupting influences of civilization," and so forth. Be- 
sides, the unfriendliness of the soil, as well as the geographical 
situation, of the Transvaal, together with other circumstances, 
conspired to maintain the Boer community in the state of 
primitiveness to which it adhered as a matter of temperament, as 
well as of social and religious principle. If, even after the discov- 
ery of the gold mines, it did not adopt the Anglo-Saxon ideal of a 
State, it was — supposing there be any necessity to justify a be- 
lated form of existence in a nation on other grounds than that of 
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its right to shape its destinies as it pleases, provided it does not 
tend to become a source of immorality — it was, I say, because, 
by opposing the spread of what is called civilization within its 
confines, it hoped to discourage the influx of foreigners, in whose 
presence, especially in that of the English, it immediately detect- 
ed the germ of a great danger to its independence. In fact, the 
inertia of the Boers in the matter of reforms, and their activity 
in creating obstacles to the development of industry and com- 
merce and to the use of the English language, are inspired as 
much by this thought as by their constitutional aversion to what 
the English are free to call "the blessings," and what they are 
free to call "the curses," of civilization. If there is one duty to 
which a State is more particularly pledged than to any other, it 
is the obligation to maintain its existence, and to prefer its own 
interests to those of other Powers. With this object in view, the 
Boers are distinctly justified in overlooking the complaints of 
the British; and there are States which have gone a much greater 
length in their indifference to the choice of means in devising 
plans for the national safety, without international law allowing 
of interference on the part of their neighbors. 

The safety and interest of the State are the supreme law of 
nations. 

The methods it suggests very often take the form of downright 
unserupulousness and cruelty, which is far from being the case 
in the Transvaal; and, if any Great Power ever thinks of making 
representations to another on this head, which it can only do in 
a friendly and officious way, it is because it does not see the beam 
in its own eye. Need I quote Eussia and Germany in this con- 
nection? Need I quote the United States? Nay, need I quote 
England herself? Who is ignorant of the painful aspects of the 
"language" and "religion" questions in the Empire of the Ro- 
manoffs, and in that of the Hohenzollerns? Are the United 
States free from the pangs of conscience in the matter of the In- 
dians; and, in excluding a whole race, the Chinese, from estab- 
lishing themselves in American territory, have they not used in- 
comparably more rigor, in order to defend the economical sit- 
uation of the country, than the Boers in putting difficulties in the 
way of English immigration, in order to defend the very exist- 
ence of the State? Or is Great Britain less open to criticism in 
this relation — she, who is the essence of liberalism when her own 
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people are concerned, but who does not scruple to practice the most 
despotic principles, when it suits her purpose, in dealing with 
conquered and alien races; she, who, to quote a curious instance 
of inconsistency on her part, thunders against the intolerable 
abuse of the quarantine system in other countries, and yet ap- 
plies the same system herself in Malta? 

If the Transvaal State is against the development of com- 
merce and industry on principle, it is within its rights to be so, 
as much as the United States in adopting the McKinley and 
Dingley tariffs. It is a matter of opinion, moral or social in 
the Transvaal, economic in the United States. If the English 
were more logical and more careful to avoid the reputation of be- 
ing over-bearing with the weak, they would no more think of 
calling the Transvaal to account for its economic policy, than 
they would of challenging the United States for theirs. What 
Mr. Brooks calls the prostitution of the law courts to the whims 
of the legislature, does not apply to the ordinary dealings of jus- 
tice in the Transvaal, but to the political situation, which, as we 
have explained, must be governed by the principle of the safety 
of the State. Finally, if the police and sanitary arrangements are 
not better, Mr. Brooks himself offers us the best possible explana- 
tion: it is because the Boers, in order to defend their threatened 
independence, are obliged to spend nearly all their money on for- 
tifications and the secret service. 

Because they cannot obtain redress, through the Boers, for their 
imaginary grievances, the English claim a share in the govern- 
ment of the Transvaal, insisting that they have a right to be 
represented in the Baad; and, being denied this privilege, they 
make it their principal grievance. On what is this claim found- 
ed ? Certainly not on the doctrine or practice of other States. I 
defy anybody to prove that any State or, for that matter, any 
theory of international law, considers it an "obligation" for gov- 
ernments to enfranchise aliens, however great their services to 
the country in which they reside, however great their contribu- 
tions to its exchequer, however marked their superiority over the 
natives. Bepresentation, where it exists, is a consequence of 
citizenship. "Well, then, we have a right to Transvaal citizen- 
ship," say the English. Again, why? Some States show a tendency 
to favor the naturalization of foreigners, especially the American 
republics; others, like Bussia, are opposed to it; and some, like 
vol. cxxix.— no. 514. 24 
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France, from being very liberal in this matter are now undergo- 
ing the effects of a reaction. In England, a clause of the law on 
naturalization provides the Home Secretary with the power 
to ultimately use his own discretion. But, even in those coun- 
tries which are most distinctly favorable to naturalization, the 
practice of adopting aliens is in no way viewed as resulting from 
an obligation, moral or other, but from the consideration of their 
own convenience and interest, and it is subject to their own con- 
ditions. Nay, in the matter of naturalization, the opinion of the 
State is so absolutely considered to be all, and the opinion of 
the individual nothing, that the alien is often naturalized against 
bis will, as is the case in the South American republics. In fact, 
the question is one that is connected to such an extent with the 
rights of sovereignty, that it can be only regulated by treaty. 
There is no treaty binding the Transvaal on this head; therefore, 
the Boers are perfectly free to oppose the English demands. But, 
says Mr. Brooks, the English are two to one in the Transvaal. If 
anything, that is an additional reason for refusing to naturalize 
them, and we know why. That a majority should be governed 
by a minority is an anomaly; but it is an admitted situation in 
public and international law. In India, a handful of English- 
men govern 300,000,000 of natives. In the Transvaal, the case of 
the governing minority is strengthened by the fact that their au- 
thority does not proceed from invasion and conquest, which is 
a vitiating element in the position of England in India, but from 
a prior establishment in the land, and is exercised against the ma- 
jority in the defence of a settled order of things, which has re- 
ceived the sanction of international law. 

I leave it to the appreciation of my readers to decide whether 
the foregoing pages do not contain sufficient proofs of the un- 
righteousness of the quarrel England has picked up with the 
Transvaal, and of the justifiableness, nay more, the positive meri- 
toriousness of the attitude of the Boers, whom no generous na- 
tion can do otherwise than admire for the pluck and stubborn- 
ness with which they are defending their sovereignty. Might I 
explain here that I have purposely adopted the darkest colors of 
Mr. Brooks' palette to reproduce the picture of the Transvaal, in 
order to strengthen my argument, by showing that, even if things 
are quite as the English represent them to be, the Uitlanders can- 
not make out a case for themselves. As a matter of fact, the 
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Boers, whether -they will it or not, are submitting much more 
than the English will admit to the intrinsic force of modern ideas. 
They are certainly not in a hurry to make a complete surrender 
to the tide of innovation and reform; but to depict them as 
radically refractory to the notions of progress is an injustice. 
The political situation is more to blame for their backwardness 
than their old-fashioned conservatism; and, as to the bitter com- 
plaints concerning the want of proper administration in the Trans- 
vaal, these might be proved on closer inspection to be con- 
siderably exaggerated, and to be more the result of the animosity 
of the English against the Boers, than of a real sense of annoy- 
ance and discomfort on the part of men who belong to a class ac- 
customed to rough it, and who, moreover, knew exactly what they 
had to expect in crossing the borders of the Bepublic. 

I think it is also necessary to recall to mind that, notwith- 
standing the depth of his convictions in his differences with the 
English, and however great his stubbornness at heart in thwart- 
ing their purposes, Mr. Kriiger has not pressed his case with all 
the force it derives from absolute legitimacy and from the im- 
portance of the points at issue; and that he has not only avoided 
provocative forms, but has actually made concessions, the value 
of which may be a matter of discussion, but whose existence is 
nevertheless proof of his desire to spare the pride of a great 
nation. 

I will now revert to the important question of the franchise — 
the one that dominates the whole situation in the Transvaal and 
has absorbed in itself all the other grievances of the Uitlanders. 

Following Mr. Brooks, I have once or twice taken up a stand 
on his own gnrand, that of the harmfulness or innocuotisness of 
enfranchisement granted to the English. Although I have been 
hitherto more concerned with the legal aspects of this question, a 
practical view of it forced itself upon my attention at an early 
stage of this discussion, and I contended against Mr. Brooks, apart 
from all considerations of legitimacy or non-legitimacy, that, as 
a matter of opportuneness, the franchise should not be granted by 
the Boers to the English, because it would lead to the loss of 
their independence. I will now prove it. 

When representation is claimed, it is done with the idea that 
it will be efficacious; else why claim it? When the English de- 
mand representation in the Boer Parliament, they do so with the 
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intention, not of satisfying a whim, but of modifying the legisla- 
tion of the Transvaal in a way to make it meet their views. They 
cannot hope to do so without having a majority. Therefore, 
they aim at outnumbering the Boers in the Eaad; and, once this 
desideratum has been fulfilled, the government of the country will 
have passed into the hands of men who, following the ordinary 
impulses of flesh and blood, will transform the Boer State into 
an English dependency — notwithstanding any assurances to the 
contrary or even the taking of the oath of allegiance. Can any- 
body contest this view? Is it at all conceivable that a large body 
of Englishmen, invested with the power to rule in the Transvaal, 
will continue to submit to the direction of a President and gov- 
ernment representing a helpless minority, and belonging to what 
they consider an inferior race? In many things the enfranchised 
Uitlanders may quarrel with one another, but they will act like 
one man to Anglicise the State. Is the contrary technically pos- 
sible in a State founded on the play of liberal institutions? Be- 
sides, do not circumstances point to the existence of a deep-laid 
scheme, on the part of England, to annex the Transvaal? Has 
it not been made evident that, in pursuance of a gigantic concep- 
tion, England is forging the links of a dominion that will extend 
from the North to the South of Africa, and that the Transvaal 
will be the next of these links? The Republic is an obstacle — geo- 
graphical, ethnical and political — to English expansion. Even if 
it did not stand seriously in their way, history teaches us that it 
would yet be impossible for the English to resist the temptation 
of occupying, for convenience' sake, a country that, being weak, 
i3 at the same time deprived of the traits that might render it 
sacred, as Greece is for example, in the eyes of the world, and pro- 
vide it with friends in the hour of need, even among the Philis- 
tines themselves. There is, what for want of a better and less flat- 
tering term I will call a sense of the artistic and aesthetic in the 
spirit of expansion, a sense which revels in conceptions of beau- 
tifully rounded and delicately finished frontiers, and uninter- 
ruptedly national tracts of territory; and the Transvaal, if for no 
better reason, is marked out for suppression, because, in the eyes 
of the English Imperialist, it takes the aspect of an absurdity 
and an eye-sore in the midst of uniformly British possessions, and 
spoils the whole map of South Africa with the glare of its color 
impertinently asserting itself within a huge mass of British pink. 
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I shall make myself better understood by recalling the instinct of 
the individual landed proprietor, who is not happy until his es- 
tate shows continuity and unindented lines. 

Mr. Brooks affirms that the English have no designs on the 
Transvaal; yet, at the same time, with a contradiction which does 
not in the least disturb his equanimity, he endorses the appre- 
hensions of the Boers. What he says is too precious not to be 
literally repeated: 

"The President's strength lies in the aptitude of his appeals to 
the spirit and prejudices of the Old Boer Party. These stalwart con- 
servatives concentrated all their hatred and contempt for foreign 
ways and customs upon the British, the only enemies they have 
known. It was to escape from British rule that their forefathers 
struck out from the Cape, across the wilderness and founded a Re- 
public of their own. The incidents of the Great Trek in the thirties, 
of which the President is the last survivor, are still held in patriotic 
memory. The British annexed the new-born State under pledges, de- 
layed so long, that the Boers took up arms to enforce them and won 
back their independence. The British stopped the expansion of the 
Transvaal on the north by occupying Matabeleland and Mashonaland 
and on the west by pouncing upon Bechuanaland. It was with British 
gold and under the command of British officers that the raid of 1895 
was planned and carried out. Small wonder that the Boers saw, and 
still see, in the demand for the franchise, only another British plot 
to rob them of their independence. The Uitlanders had come into the 
country uninvited and undesired, seeking only gold and with full 
warning that it was a Boer Republic they were entering. By what 
right could these strangers of yesterday claim to be on a level with 
the old burghers who had fought and bled to keep the State free 
from alien control, and what Boer looking to the past experiences of his peo- 
ple with the English could guarantee that their capture of the franchise 
would not lead to their capture of the entire State, that the Republic 
would not become an English Republic with an English President and 
its original founders a despised and oppressed minority t" 

Following up this amusing piece of treachery, of which he is 
unwittingly guilty toward himself and his thesis, Mr. Brooks 
goes on to say that it would have "been a high achievement of 
diplomacy if Sir Alfred Milner could have persuaded the Presi- 
dent, and through him the Boers, that their fears, if not baseless, 
are very unlikely to be realized." I need not point to the de- 
licious effect of the words, "if not baseless, are very unlikely to be 
realized." But the crowning point of Mr. Brooks' originality is 
to be found in the following passage: 

"The people of England have no hostility toward the Boers and 
no ambition to annex their country. They have on the contrary an 
uncomfortable feeling that, in their clashes with the Transvaal, th« 
British reputation for fair-dealing, which so long as it Is deserved is 
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the backbone of the Empire, has not been altogether maintained. They 
admire the old President's pluck and shrewdness* and wish him well 
in his struggle, even when they have to condemn his methods of carry- 
ing it on. They cannot find much in his policy that is defensible, ex- 
cept its object ; and yet they feel that, were they in his place, they would 
have done much as he has done. ..." 

If ever there was truth in the saying, "I can cope with my 

enemies, but, oh, God! save me from my friends," it would be in 

its application by the English to Mr. Brooks. 

To quote this gentleman's words for the last time, he says 
that "so long as the reasonable grievances of the Uitlanders are 
met with an obstinate non possumus, the Transvaal runs the risk 
of perishing suddenly and in violence." In other words, it is 
threatened with war. 

Therefore, it is a choice of two evils for the Transvaal, of sui- 
cide or death at the hands of another. One way or the other, 
whether they yield or appeal to arms, the Boers are doomed; for, 
in case it is war, England is determined to bring all her might to 
bear upon them this time, and then all their bravery and military 
capacity will not save them from defeat and destruction. They 
can hope to achieve new distinction by a heroic resistance, by 
gaining some battles, but this will be of no material avail to 
them, as they must be overpowered and beaten in the end. With 
the confidence and increased energy of purpose derived from her 
triumphs in Egypt, Great Britain means to settle the South Afri- 
can problem in her own way and at any cost. Whatever the 
choice of the Boers, the end seems to be fast approaching. Most 
of us will probably live to see the curtain fall on the last act of 
the tragedy now enacting in the Dark Continent, the suppression 
of the Transvaal. Europe will look on, but will not stir; and 
Great Britain, at the zenith of her power and glory and prosperity, 
will continue to shoot in the skies of international politics, a fiery 
and uncontrollable orb, until she meets the star that is rising 
from the East, borne on the wings of Autocracy and Orthodoxy, 
and which is slowly but steadily moving on the same path. Then 
the heavens will ring and shake with the tremendous clash, and 
we shall witness the truth or falsehood of the proud English creed 
that there is no end to the mission of Great Britain, that she can 
only grow and spread her Empire, and that, superior to Eome, 
she will achieve durability in the midst of supreme power. 

*I wonder what else "shrewdness "means here but the faculty to see 
through English schemes. 



